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Purpose  of  Study 

Shis  study  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  extension  workers,  constitutes  a  demonstration  and  from  the  data 
obtained  to  derive  some  criteria  useful  in  classifying  extension  activities. 

Previous  studies  made  by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  reveal 
such  diversity  of  practice  in  classifying  and  reporting  extension  activities 
as  to  make  comparative  studies  in  many  cases  difficult  if  not  impossible.  For 
example,  agents  in  t7/o  similar  and  adjacent  counties  working  under  almost  iden- 
tical programs  may  r sport  in  one  case  3,000  demonstrations  conducted  and  the 
other  only  300,  yet  a  study  of  their  work  may  show  that  essentially  the  same 
methods  have  been  used  in  both  cases. 

- "- -Z:    -  She  study  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  K.  C. 
Wilson,  In  Charge,  Extension  Studies,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
:.jr.  Wright  being  employed  to  make  the  study. 
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There  is  equally  great  variation  "between  States  and  between  work  in 
agriculture  and  work  in  home  economics.  Data  compiled  from  the  annual  re- 
ports of  county  agents  for  the  year  1925  reveal  that  the  number  of  result 
demonstrations  n-ported  "by  county  agricultural  agents  varied  from  an  av- 
erage of  31.8  per  county  in  one  State  to  243.7  per  county  in  another, 
while  the  State  average  reported  by  home  demonstration  agents  varied  from 
2.4  to  1721.3  per  county.  Making  allowance  for  differences  in  programs 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  understanding  of  a  result  demonstration 
is  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  fact,  analysis  of  the  narrative  reports  dis- 
closes considerable  difference. 

It  is  recognized  that  cooperative  extension  work  is  young;  that 
there  is  and  must  continue  to  be  much  seeking  after  ways  and  means  of 
effectiv  ly  reaching  the  desired  goals;  that  enforced  uniformity  deadens 
itiative.  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  after  10  years  the  combined  ex- 
periences of  extension  workers  must  have  singled  out  certain  facts  and 
principle.     ;h  are  fundamental  and  which  may  be  used  as  guideposts  to 
e  beginner  and  the  inexperienced.  It  was  in  an  effort  to  discover  some 
ideposts  which  indicate  what  constitutes  a  demonstration  as  the 
term  is  used  in  extension  work  that  this  study  wa.s  made. 

S c ope  and  Character  of  Study 

'Three  sources  of  information  were  used  in  the  stud;*;   (l)  The  history 
3f  cooperative  extension  work  available  in  official  and  semiofficial  publi- 
cations, (2)  the  annual  reports  of  extension  directors,  State  supervisors, 
ents,  and  specialists,  (3)  personal  interviews  with  college  pres- 
idents, extension  directors,  State  leaders,  specialists,  county  agricultural 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  4-H  club  agents,  local  leaders,  farmers, 
ho:      ,rs,  and  4-H  club  members, 

personal  interviews  constituted  a  kind  of  survey,  comparable  in- 
formation from  those  actively  engaged  in  extension  activities  being  obtained 

Etns  of  a  questionnaire  or  study  outline.   Sixteen  States  representing 
the  Northeastern,  Southern,  Forth  Central,  and  South  Central  groups  were 
visited,  Becav.se  of  the  limitation  of  time  and  funds  no  visit  was  made  to 
the  far  Western  States,  though  they  were  included  in  the  studies  of  reports. 

* 

Original  Conception  of  the  Demonstration 

farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  started  in  the  Southern 
es  in  1905  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Xhapp,  was  the  first 
-scale  attempt  to  teach  better  farming  methods  to  adult  farmers  by 
-.s  of  object  lesions  in  their  own  communities.  Doctor  Knapp's  plan  was 
tq  obtain  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  a  representative  farmer  in  a  com- 
munity, get  him  to  agree  to  follow  instructions  in  some  farm  enterprise, 
lelp  him  to  carry  out  these  instructions,  and  then  let  the  results  speak  for 
themselves.   It  was  these  object  lessons,  conducted  by  bona  fide  farmers  to 
give  local  proof  that  the  practices  advocated  were  practical  and  profitable, 
that  Doctor  Knapp  called  "demonstrations".  It  was  his  contention  that  they 
should  do  more  than  teach,  that  they  should  stir  people  to  action;  that 

a  man  sees  and  hears  he  may  doubt,  but  what  he  does  he  can  not  doubt.  " 
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Effort  seems  to  have  "been  at  first  centered  on  the  individual  demonstrator 
until  he  was  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  new  practice.   Then  neighboring 
farmers  were  brought  in  to  see  the  results.  These  demonstrations  were  the 
forerunners  of  what  are  now  known  as  result  demonstrations.  * 

Other  Conceptions  of  Demonstration  Teaching 

While  Doctor  Knapp  was  developing  his  work  in  the  South,  other  extension 
workers  were  si vine  thought  to  extension  teaching  methods.   It  was  apparent 
that  mere  telling  was  not  effective.  Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  large  body  of  farmers  and  home-keepers  who  were  willing  to  accept 
many  of  the  extension  teachings  but  who  lacked  the  necessary  skill  to  put 
them  into  practice.  Spraying,  the  feeding  of  balanced  rations,  the  use  of 
wheat  and  meat  substitutes,  and  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
all  accepted  as  desirable,  but  people  hesitated  to  try  them  out,  or  if  they 
did  so,  many  of  them  failed.     Ls  led  to  a  type  of  extension  teaching 
.whereby  instead  of  giving  a  lecture,  the  extension  teacher  actually  perform- 
ed the  operation  before  his  audience,  some  or  all  of  whom  took  part.  This 
method  was  modeled  somewhat  after  the  laboratory  or  practicum  work  of  the 
classroom  except  that  the  teaching  dealt  with  actual  farm  and  home  problems. 

This  type  of  extension  teaching  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  now 
known  as  method  demonstration. 

Kodern  Developments  in  Extension  Teaching 

With  the  development  of  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  several  teaching  methods,  in  addition  to  demonstrations,  came  to  be 
used,  and  machinery  was  devised  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through 
extension  channels.  But  the  emphasis  continued  to  be  placed  en  the  demon- 
stration, and  the  tendency  was  to  justify  the  use  of  extension  funds  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrations.  All  this  served  to  befog  the  situation  and  led  to 
a  loose  and  inclusive  use  of  the  term  "demonstration.'   Y/ith  some  it  came 
to  be  a  kind  of  generic  term  including  all  kinds  of  extension  teaching, 
while  with  others  it  signified  only  the  original  conception  of  Doctor  Knapp 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  laboratory  -  practicum  type  on  the  other.   The 
revision  of  the  annual  report  forms  in  1922-23  served  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  extension  people  again  on  the  demonstration,  its  types,  aims,  and 
teaching  objectives,  and  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  there  are  decided 
differences  of  opinion.   It  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  first  hand  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  people  directly  interested  a&d  in  close  contact  with 
extension  under  various  conditions  that  the  survey  part  of  the  study  was 
undertaken. 


*  It  has  been  claimed  and  with  some  academic  authority  that  the  so-called 
result  demonstrations  are  not  in  reality  demonstrations  but  merely  exhibit 
the  results  obtained  from  certain  practices.  The  term  has,  however,  become 
one  of  standard  use  among  extension  workers  to  describe  a  type  of  extension 
teaching  and  seems  to  be  sufficiently  specific  to  warrant  continued  usage. 
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Plan  of  Survey 

In  making  the  survey  an  attempt  v/as  made  to  study  in  each  State  one 
or  more  examples  of  the  different  types  of  demons  t  rati  ore  "being  conducted 
rather  than  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  demonstrations.  From 
two  to  four  days  were  spent  in  each  State  visited.   Extension  directors 
supervisory  officers  cooperated  in  selecting  representative  types  of 
extension  activities  being  conducted  in  their  respective  States,  and  in 
arrant ing  interviews  with  those  responsible  for  them.  Data  were  gathered 
at  the  State  extension  headquarters  and  in  the  field.   Of  the  212  differ- 
ent extension  activities  studied,  15  were  subsequently  discarded  because  of 
lack  of  ccmpl3te  data  and  for  other  reasons,  leaving  199  upon  which  compar- 
ative data  were  obtained.  These  involved  113  activities  in  agriculture, 
93  in  home  economics,  and  3  in  community  organization.  Care  was  taken  not 
to  influence  the  opinions  of  those  interviewed,  the  only  Questions  raised 
with  them  being  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  person  interviewed  to  justify 
the  statemeirts  made. 

Teacning  Objectives  oi  Demonstrations 

first  attempted  classification  of  the  demonstrations  studied  was 
on  the  "basis  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  pla.nned  -  the  teaching 
objectives,   -his  was  somewhat  complicated  "by  the  fact  that  many  were 
planned  with  more  than  one  aim  in  view.   V/hen  this  was  true,  classification 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dominant  aim. 

The  objectives,  although  stated  in  a  great  variety  of  terms,  seem  to 

fall  under  five  heads,  as  follows:   (1)  To  teach  skill,  (2)  to  teach  facts, 

(3)  to  teach  principles,  (4)  to  create  favorable  attitudes,  and  (5)  to  ob- 
tain action  en  the  part  of  the  observer. 

Objectives  of 
19S  Extension  Demonstrations  in  16  Different  States 


Dominant  aim  or         lumber  number       number   corn- 
objective                  agr.  home  ec.  munity  organ.  Total 
To" Teach  ¥kxll~T.T  ~  41  32                      1                       74 
To   teach  facts ...  ..      56               23 81 


To  teach  principles   5      14 12 

-0  create  attitude    4       5         1         10 
-To  obtain  aptio_n._. ._  Z_  9         _1         15 

___ Totals 115 83_„.  . J 199 

(l)  The  demonstrations  designed  to  teach  skill  were  for  the  most  part 
conducted  at  meetings  by  specialists,  by  county  agents,  or  q-j   trained  local 
leaders.  'They  varied  all  the  way  from  simple  instruction  in  using  a  thimble 
to  the  more  complex  problems  of  fitting  a  dress;  from  sowing  a  garden  to  the 
timing  of  a  gas  engine  or  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  buying  and  sell- 
ing association.  Here  the  aim  was  to  show  how  the  thing  is  done,  to  set  up 
an  objective  ps/ttem  for  the  learner  to  follow.   In  general,  those  respon- 
sible for  these  demonstrations  recognize  the  necessity  for  participation  on 
the  part  of  their  audience  though  opportunity  is  no1  always  given. 
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(2.)  The  demonstrations  designed  to  teach  facts  were  largely  in  the 
nature  ox  object  lessons,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reenforce  or  to  prove 
with  more  or  less  finality  the  truth  of  some  teaching*   Field  ohject  lessons 
to  show  that  the  use  of  lime  will  make  possible  the  growing  of  alfalfa  on 
som5  acid  soils  is  a  typical  example. 

(3)  Comparatively  few  demonstrations  were  found  which  were  designed 
wholly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  principles.  This  should  not  he  construed 

to  i at  extension  teachers  do  not  deal  with  principles  "but  rather  that 

y  do  net  use  the  demonstration  for  this  purpose  to  any  considerahle  ex- 
tent hut  rely  on  other  teaching  methods . 

[4j  The  creation  of  favorable  attitudes  or  the  desire  to  learn  on  the 
^art  of  his  pupils  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  any  teacher.  7/ithout 
it,  teaching  becomes  a  difficult  matter.  This  is  particularly  true  in  co- 
operative extension  work  where  the  audience  is  voluntary  and  where  the  aim 
is  to  induce  pupils  to  put  into  practical  use  such  knowledge  as  they  may 
acquire,  it  is  frequently  held  that  any  demonstro.tion  which  points  out  with 
positive  proof  must  carry  conviction  and  thus  must  create  favorable  atti- 
tudes. To  an  :-::  :it  this  is  "■undoubtedly  time.   That  extension  workers  aim 
to  create  f adorable  attitudes  by  other  means  than  demonstrations  is  indica- 
ted by  the  relatively  small  proportions  of  those  studied  which  were  designed 
for  that  purpose.   Favorable  attitudes  toward  the  teachings  of  an  extension 
worker  or  an  extension  agency  come  about  partly  as  a  result  ox'  that  attribute 
known  as  personality  and  partly  as  a  result  of  a  cumulative  knowledge  that 
the  teachings  are  practical  and  sound  and  given  in  a  spirit  of   service. 

(5)  Experience  shows  that  a  demonstration  which  points  out  beyond 
question  the  economic  value  of  some  practice  will  result  in  the  adoption  of 
:-actice  by  some  of  the  people  who  may  come  under  its  influence.  Most 
demonstrations,  in  cooperativs  extension  work,  are  conducted  "with  this  end 
in  view,  Hie  simple  proving  of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  however,  does 
not  insure  its  acceptance  in  practice,  host  people,  especially  adults,  are 
slow  to  change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  This  fact  has  led  extension  teachers 
to  plan  some  co-Cctlled  demonstrations  so  as  to  involve  action  on  the  part  of 
a  large  lumber  of  individuals.  Usually  those  activities  involve  more  than 
a  demonstration  and  become  contests,  campaigns,  or  other  devices  ox  which  the 
mstration  is  only  a  part  and  serves  chiefly  as  an  ohject  lesson  to  "point 
out  with  proof"  or  teach  the  necessary  skill. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Effectiveness  of. 
Demonst rations 

A  second  part  of  the  survey  is  concerned  with  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstration  as  a  method  of  extension 
teaching.   In  other  words  what  are  the  conditions  which  seem  to  he  necessary 
or  desirable?  These  questions  were  raised  with  practicadly  all  the  exten- 
sion teachers  interviewed.  Although  the  questions  were  answered  in  various 
■3  the  factors  given  are  essentially  as  follows t 
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(1)  Interest  on  part  of  people  to  "be  taught.-  The  demonstration  to 
"be  most  eff  y\   .  v  must  deal  with  problems  in  which  the  people  are  already 
interested  or  interest  must  tie  aroused.  For  example,  people  living  in  a 
corn-growing  section  to  which  the  corn  borer  has  recently  cone,  will  respond 
readily  to  a  4  monstration  of  corn-borer  control  "but  may  show  little  in- 
terest in  some  other  equally  important  "but  less  timely  problem.   In  the 

.se  it  is  easy  to  capitalize  on  the  interest  already  developed.   In 
In  t    :  ier  it  may  be  necessary  to  arouse  interest  through  various  means 
outside  the  demonstration. 

(2)  Understanding  of  purpose  of  demonstration.-  The  community  should 
understand  jus  demonstration  is  and  what  it  is  intended  to  tea.ch. 

y  be  accomplished  by  meetings,  newspaper  publicity,  circular  letters, 
ters,  slogans,  and  other  means.*  The  object  is  not  alone  to  promote  in- 
terest hut  tc  .     possible  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  results. 

le  of  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  understanding  was  brought  to  the  nriter?s 
:ice  during  the  stuck-.  An  alfalfa  demonstration  was  being  conducted  to 
the  value  of  hardy  seed,  half  the  field  being  sown  with  hardy  seed 

-  with  Inferior.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  lime  the  field  and  because 
.rpose  oi  the  demonstration  was  not  fully  explained  the  people  of  L 

-  unity  got     impression  that  it  was  to  show  the  value  oi  the  use  of 

The  following  sprin_,  the  county  agent  tmder  whoso  direction  the  demon- 
stration was  conducted  was  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  because  part  of  the 
croi:  fai]      -  no  amount  of  explanation  could,  completely  correct  the  error. 

(I  Simplicity  of  demonstration.-  Single  practice  demons tret ion::  which 
- .  to  t      o.e  thin     .  ;irn  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  multi- 
_  -  cr.ctice  or  m  _     nt  demonstrations  involving  a  number  of  factors. 
most  effective  practice  seems  to  be  to  begin  with  the  simple  and  grad- 
more  complex  as  each  step  is  completed. 

(4      tition  of  demonstration.-  Repetition  ox"  the  same  demonstration 

adds  to  its  effectiveness.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  it  it  comes  true 

The  successive  impressions  o  the  .and  oi  the  observer  beget 

-  1  en . 

(5)  Participation  "oj   observers.-  ./notation  has  been  made  from  an  addr 
by  Dr.  J    lan  A.  Kn    in  whicl  he  said  "what  a  man  coo:  or  hsars  he  may  nonet, 

•  -   nv     lc  :  lc  san  not  doubt.1'  This  is  the  basis  for  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  1  in  taught.  Skill  has  neither  been  taught  nor  L   mod 
until  the  pupil  can  actually  do  the  thii   ath  his  own  hands.  Likev/ia 

'-'-"   ..  .;  ioubt  the  results  obtained  by  a  college  specialist  or  county  agent 
"  2.  neighbor  un  r  the  direction  of  an  extension  agent.       ii  he 
:.  i  art  in  it,  helped  to  mak  the  plan3  end  to  carry  them  our,  he  is  will- 
to  accept  the  results. 


Some  extensio:  workers  object  to  publicity  of  the  purpose  of  a  field  demon- 
stration until  it  has  become  established  or  is  nearing  completion  on  ; 

end  that  if  it  fails  either  a  wrong  impression  is  given  or  th  f::  .    ion 
Service  is  h  1   up  to  ridicule.   Ihe  answer  seems  to  bo  that  the  subject 

not  reached  the  demonstration  stage  until  it  is  reasonably  sure  th       

will  be  successful. 
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(G)  Demonstration  must  result  in  satisfaction.-  It  is  a  principle  of 
chology  that  habits  arc-  most  easily  formc-d  when  the  performance  of  an 

act  results  in  satisfaction.  Applying  this  principle  it  seems  reasonable 
to  accept  the  statement  of  extension  teachers  that  demonstrations  are  most 
effective  when  they  deal  with  real  problems  and  present  a  solution  which  is 
at  once  possible,  practical,  and  easy  of  application. 

What  is  a  Demonstration? 

It  is  difficult  to  define  so  complex  an  activity  as  a  demonstration 
ir  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  cooperative  extension.  But  it 
may  be  possible  to  set  up  some  criteria  by  which  extension  activities  may 
be  measured  or  classified.  With  this  in  mind  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
the  judgment  of  extension  workers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  demonstration. 

Its  are  certain  criteria  or  ear  marks  which  may  be  said  to  represent 
aggregate  majority  of  opinion  of  some  2CC  people  actively  engaged  in 
extension  work  in  the  16  States  studied* 

Some  criteria.-  A  demonstration  in  cooperative  extension  work — 

(1)  Is  conducted  or  directed  by  some  one  connected  with  the  Extension 
Service. 

(2)  Is  planned  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  -  is  not  simply  service. 

(3)  Aims  to  extend  knowledge  or  skill  beyond  the  person  directing  or 
conducting  the  activi   . 

(4)  Is  concerned  only  with  established  facts  or  principles  -  is  not 
designed  to  ascertain  facts. 

(5)  Deals  only  with  actual  problems  and  materials  under  natural  con- 
ditions (or  as  nearly  natural  conditions  as  may  be). 

(6)  Is  planned  to  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  truth  of  the  lesson 
to  be  taught. 

(7)  Is  concerned  only  with  teachings  v/hich  have  a  practical  application 
to  problems  within  the  re?,lm  of  the  cooperative  extension  service. 

(8}  Kay  deal  with  community  problems  as  well  as  problems  of  the  individ- 
ual farmer  or  home  maker. 

The  following  interpretations  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  points  in- 
volved in  these  criteria* 

(l)  There  may  be  in  every  community  persons  who  are  following  practices 
in  advance  of  their  neighbors  and  are  in  effect  demonstrating  the  advantage 
of  these  better  methods  but  apart  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  Extension 
Service.   The  extension  teacher  may  find  it  possible  and  desirable  to  utilize 
these  object  lessons  as  teaching  material.  But  since  he  is  not  responsible 
either  for  the  organization  or  direction  of  the  activity,  it  is  not  a  demon- 
stration in  the  etftfiripi'vi  sens^.  If    :  +  is  not  a  demonstration,  meet:.      Id 
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in  connection  with  it  car.  not  well  be  considered  as  demonstration  meetings 
but  as  field  meetings,  unless  the  extension  teacher  actually  gives  some 
demonstration  at  the  meeting  in  addition  to  pointing  out  the  practices 
followed  by  the  individual  and  the  results  obtained  by   him. 

(2)  Cooperative  extension  work  aims  to  teach  -  not  to  render  free  or 
paid  personal  service.  For  example,  an  extension  agent  may  be  asked  by 

11-meaning  taxpayers  to  cull  a  flock  of  poultry  or  terrace  a  field.  He 
may  be  justified  in  complying  with  such  a  request  but  it  becomes  a  demon- 
stration only  when  the  interested  person  is  present  and  the  operation  is 
organized  and  conducted  as  an  object  lesson  to  teach  the  owner  or  his  rep- 
resentative together  with  others  who  may  be  present  so  that  in  the  future 
they  can  themselves  perform  the  operation  or  direct  it.  Otherwise  it  is 
simply  a  personal  service. 

(3)  Extension  teaching  presupposes  the  passing  on  of  knowledge  to 

-:rs.   I;,  a  strictly  academic  sense  it  may  be  possible  for  a  person  to 
.onstrate  truth  to  himself  as  well  as  to  discover  truth.  But  in  the  ex- 
tension sense  to  demonstrate  means  to  teach  others.   The  extension  teacher 
who  performs  some  act  involving  skill  before  a  group  has  neither  taught  nor 
castrated  unless  h  has  so  conducted  the  performance  that  some  of  the 
:up  have  acquired  the  skill  necessary  to  perform  the  act.   Otherwise  he 
has  simply  given  an  illustrated  lecture  or  put  on  a  "stunt."  If  some  of 
the  group  become  sufficiently  interested  to  study  and  practice  the  thing 
illustrated,  by  themselves  and  without  the  help  of  the  teacher,  until  they 
hit  upon  the  method  and  are  able  to  do  it,  they  have  acquired  skill  but 
have  not  by  virtue  of  that  act  alone  demonstrated  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  extension. 

In  extension  work  in  clothing,  for  example,* the  specialist  shows  a 
group  how  to  use  a  certain  kind  of  pattern,  bv.t  there  is  no  opportunity  at 
time  for  her  hearers  themselves  to  cut  out  and  make  a  dress  by  using 
pattern.  They  go  to  their  homes  and  by  following  directions  given  make 
a  dress  for  themselves  by  using  the  pattern.   It  is  sometimes  held  that  these 
women  have  demonstrated  (to  themselves)  the  use  of  the  pattern  or  the  useful- 
ness of  the  pattern.   In  the  extension  sense  these  women  have  simply  ac- 
quired skill  or  accepted  a  suggestion.   Should  they  continue  to  make  their 
clothing  after  this  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  wa,dopted  the  prac- 
tice." But  not  until  they  have  taught  the  use  of  the  pattern  to  others 
(extended  the  knowledge  or  skill)  have  they  demonstrated  its  use  in  an  ex- 
tension sense  or  can  they  be  classed  as  demonstrators.  Similarly,  if  a 
farmer  undertakes  an  activity  under  the  direction  of  an  extension  teacher 
or  agent  and  carries  it  out  to  completion,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
can  be  considered  a  demonstration  unless  other  people  learn  from  it.   If 
it  was  designed  only  to  teach  the  one  who  conducted  the  activity,  then  the 
'''f"'   *  =her  w]  0  directed  it  was  the  demonstrator  szifl   rot  the  farmer. 
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(4)  It  is  a  fundamental  conception  of  demonstrations  that  they  deal 
with  facts  already  known.  Extension  activities  which  involve  doubts  as  to 
the  outcome  en   the  part  of  those  directing  the*n  are  not  demonstration.  For 
example,  trials  to  discover  varieties  of  corn  or  cotton  jest  adapted  oO  a 
locality  are  tests.  '.Then  the  facts  arc  discovered  through  tests  they  . 

taught  "by  means  of  demonstrations. 

(5)  The  point  to  he  emphasised  here  is  that  the  demonstration  leaves 
nothing  to  th   Lex  i        Lon  out  completely  in  itself  teaches  the  lesson  in- 
tended. There. have  "been  developed  a  number  of  helps  for  extension  and  other 
teachers  such  as  charts,  model,  lantern  slides,  and  motion  pictures.  Th  . 
There  seems  to  he  unanimity  of  agreement  among  extension  workers  that  the 
use  of  charts  and  lantern  slides  does  not  constitute  a  demonstration.  There 
is  not  quite  so  close   r  ement  regarding  the  use  of  models  and  notion  pic- 
tures. Tor  example,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  the  motion  picture  film 
"Exit  Ascaris"  shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  available  means  can  just 
how  this  swine  parasite  works  and  how  it  may  he  controlled.   It  is  also  con- 
tended that  the  principles  of  poultry-house  construction,  for  example,  can 
he  taught  "by  the  use  of  a  model  of  the  type  of  hou.se  recommended  hut  vh id- 
is  so  small  that  it  nay  be  carried  about  or  placed  on  a  table  in  a  hall  or 

a  lecture  room.  While  admitting  that  both  the  motion  picture  and  the  mod*  1 
referred  to  have teaching  value,  the  majority  of  extension  workers  interviewed 
hold  that  they  illustrate  rather  than  demonstrate:;   that  the  motion  picture 
y  show  in  minute  detail  processes  involved  or  effects  produced  but  that 

only  positive  proof  is  to  see  the  actual  thing  and  the  only  way  to  acquire 
skill  is  actually  to  do  the  job.  Similarly  an  exact  model  of  a  farm  build- 

.  ,y  well  illustrate  the  principles  involved  and  give  a  good  mental  pic- 
ture of  how  the  building  should  look,  but  even  if  the  model  is  taken  down 
and  put  up  by  the  would-be  learner  there  is  much  skill  to  be  acquired  when 

attempts  to  erect  the  building,  however  simple,  on  a  farm-size  scale.  The 
majority  opinion  of  those  interviewed  was  that  while  these  helps  to  teaching 
are  often  very  effective,  they  can  best  be  thought  of  as  illustrative  material 
and  that  they  illustrate  but  do  not  actually  demonstrate.  The  common  knowl- 
edge that  faking  is  resorted  to  in  commercial  films  has  its  effect  even  when 
educs/tional  films  are  concerned. 

(S)  To  demonstrate  means  to  prove.  Extension  people  agree  to  this  in 
principle  but  often  fail  in  practice.  For  example,  in  so-called  result  demon- 
strations with  crops  the  error  is  frequently  made  of  comparing  the  yield  of 
the  demonstration  field  with  the  average  yield  in  the  community.   It  is 
evident  that  there  must  have  been  other  yields  abov    ie  average  to  make  the 
rage  possible  and  those  yields  may  have  been  oV         entirely  differ- 
nt  E3  bhods  from  those  it  was  planned  to  c  which  case  there  is 

no  proof.  Although  the  use  of  absolute  checks  is  not  .  :   rs  advocated  by 
-  ion  specialists,  it  is  agreed  tJ    there  r,re  all  too  many  cases  - 
and  labor  have  been  wasted  and  the  value  of  the  extension  service  quest- 
ioned because  of  an  evident  lack  of  supporting  evidence. 

Exhibits  at  fairs  frequently  fail  to  convince  because  the  artificial 
conditions  under  which  they  are  shown  do  not  provide  unquestionable  prooi . 

xhibit  may   sach  a  lesson  but  can  seldom  qualify  as  a  demonstration.   It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  (page  5)  that  some  hold  that  a  result  demonstra- 
,n  is  in  reality  an  exhibit.  If  this  view  is  take--1  such  exhibits  ol  Its 
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;.-  "bo  said  to  have  a  natural  sotting  as  against  the  artificial  setting 
of  the  fairground  or  exhibit  hall.  This  artificial  sotting  is  likely  to 
place  the  observer  in  a  skeptical  frame  of  mind  akin  to  that  produced  "by 
the  motion  picture.  Exhibits  may  "be  stimulating  "but  they  seldom  carry  con- 
vincing proof. 

(7)  The  cooperative  extension  service  is  interested  primarily  in  dis- 
seminating information  which  is  economically  and  socially  useful  and  prac- 
tical.  It  is  not  concerned  with  teaching  mere  truth  for  truth's  sake  alone. 
It  may  "be  possible  to  demonstrate  that  better  yields  may  be  obtained  by  hand 
labor  as  against  machine  labor,  but  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  prohibitive  and 
the  practice  uneconomical;  hence  it  is  outside  the  real  scope  of  the  xten- 
sion  Service.  A  similar  activity,  however,  might  be  used  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  economic  use  of  machinery.  This  has  some  interesting  ramifications. 
An  extension  worker  may  wish  to  build  up  sentiment  or  create  favorable  at- 
titudes toward  some  scientific  discovery  such  as  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining acidity  of  soils.  He  may  start  by  showing  that  a  known  acid  such  as 
vinegar  will  turn  litmus  paper  red  or  a  known  alkali  such  as  lime  will  turn 
it  blue.  Although  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  illustration,  it  does  have 

am  element  of  positive  proof  and  since  it  has  an  application  to  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  soil  improvement,  it  might  be  considered  a  demonstration 
in  terms  of  extension  teaching.   Just  now  we  are  in  need  of  a  way  of  proving 
(demonstrating)  that  the  present  methods  in  use  for  detecting  tuberculosis 
in  cattle  are  positive  and  sure. 

(8)  Methods  of  community  organization  and  cooperative  marketing  are 
forms  of  group  activities  which  may  be  demonstrated  provided  sufficient  facts 
are  at  hand.  Here  there  have  been  many  failures  because  the  premises  on 
which  some  of  the  teachings  were  based  turned  out  to  be  erroneous  conclu- 
sions instead  of  real  facts. 

Result  versus  method  Demonstrations 

Repeated  reference  has  been  made  to  "result"  and  "method"  demonstra- 
tion in  this  report  with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  classi- 
fication has  caused  confusion  and  that  the  distinction  is  not  altogether 
clear.   It  is  apparent,  however,  that  there  is  a  contrast  so  far  as  ultimate 
purpose  is  concerned  between,  for  example,  a  demonstration  designed  to  show 
that  potato  blight  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  and  a  demonstration  de- 
signed to  teach  how  to  make  Bordeaux  mixture  which  is  used  to  control  it. 
In  the  first  instance  the  purpose  is  to  show  or  prove  by  actual  field  ex- 
perience or  object  lesson  that  the  thing  can  be  done.  The  public  is  asked 
to  accept  nothing  until  it  is  proved.   In  the  second  instance  the  purpose 
is  to  show  how.  The  public  is  asked  to  accept  the  person  deraorst rating  as 
an  expert  in  his  line.   It  is  assumed  that  the  observers  wish  to  learn  the 
process.  The  object  is  to  teach  the  knowledge  and  skill  essential  to  make 
the  mixture. 

So  far  then  we  may  say  that  the  purpose  of  a  result  demonstration  is 
to  prove  the  truth  (or  falsity;  of  a  proposition  or  teaching  but  that  the 
method  demonstration  assumes  the  acceptance  of  certain  facts  and  concerns 
itself  mainly  with  teaching  skill  or  technique  -  to  show  how, 
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It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  method  demonstration  involves  results 
since  it  is  necessary  to  carry  th°  process  through  to  completion  in  order 
to  assure  the  learner  that  the  process  taught  is  correct,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  a  result  demonstration.   The  difficulty  here  seems  to  lie  in 
the  use  of  terms.   The  real  "basis  for  classification  is  in  the  ultimate 
purpose  "behind  the  activity.  The  potato  grower  who  has  become  convinced 
through  a  demonstration  directed  "by  his  county  agent  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
will  control  potato  blight  and  asks  for  help  to  make  it  or  attends  a  demon- 
stration designed  to  teach  how  it  is  made  has  by  his  very  act  shown  that  he 
has  faith  enough  in  his  extension  agent  to  accept  his  directions  for  niaking 
the  mixture  without  asking  him  to  prove  that  the  outcome  really  is  what  it 
is  claimed  to  be. 

Various  artificial  qualifications  have  sometimes  been  set  up  in  an 
effort  to  distinguish  between  these  two  types  of  demonstrations.  For  ex- 
ample it  has  been  suggested  that  a  result  demonstration  must  cover  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  include  records  of  results  and  comparisons,  and  be 
conducted  by  a  farmer,  farm  woman,  boy,  or  girl  working  under  the  direction 
cf  the  extension  worker.   Although  these  artificial  conditions  may  be  of 
assistance  in  enabling  extension  workers  to  separate  the  more  substantial 
demonstrations  from  the  less  substantial  ones  for  purposes  of  reporting, 
the  real  test  or  me  a  --'ire  of  whether  a  demonstration  should  be  classed  as  a 
result  or  a  method  demonstration  is  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  demonstra- 
tion is  conci^ved,  executed,  and  carried  through. 

Demonstrations  in  Agriculture 

V  =   3US 

Home  Economics 

A  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  extension  agents  discloses  a  much 
greater  variation  in  the  number  of  demonstrations  reported  per  agent  in 
home  economics  than  in  agriculture.   (See  page  2.)   This  is  true  in  most 
States  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole.   It  is  interesting  also  to  note  a 
rather  marked  difference  in  methods  used  by  county  agricultural  agents  and 
by  home  demonstration  agents.   Even  in  the  early  development  of  home  demon- 
stration work  In  the  South  extension  work  in  home  economics  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  largely  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures  and  demonstrations 
given  by  the  extension  teachers  to  groups  of  home  makers  instead  of  through 
demonstrations  conducted  by  home  makers  in  the  home  analogous  to  the  field 
demonstrations  in  agriculture.  That  this  difference  in  program  has  per- 
sisted as  extension  work  with  women  has  developed  throughout  the  country 
indicates  either  a  powerful  influence  of  these  early  efforts  or  that  there 
are  fundamental  differences  which  make  necessary  a  different  method  of 
approach. 

Effort  was  made  in  this  study  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  home-economics 
extension  teachers  on  this  point.  They  hold,  in  general,  that  there  are 
fundamental  differences  which  must  be  recognized  and  that  different  methods 
must  be  used.  Following  are  some  of  the  differences  mentioned: 
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(1)  Field  demonstrations  in  agriculture  may  be  located  along  the 
main  highway  and  so  placarded  that  the  results  are  evident  to  those  who 
pass  "by.  Comparable  demonstrations  in  the  home  can  be  less  easily  seen 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  observed  unless  special  attention  is  called  to 
them  which  the  home  maker  may  be  sensitive  in  doing. 

(2)  Kome-making  practices  are  more  likely  to  be  thought  of  as  in- 
volving the  personal  skill  of  the  home  maker  than  are  agricultural  prac- 
tices as  involving  the  personal  skill  of  the  farmer  and  therefore  home 
makers  are  less  inclined  to  carry  on  public  demonstrations  in  their  homes. 
Some  agents  state  that  when  the  extension  program  with  women  includes  gar- 
dening and  poultry  they  find  women  much  more  willing  to  carry  on  public 
demonstrations  with  these  activities  than  with  household  activities. 

(3)  The  human  factor  circumscribes  demonstration  work  in  the  home  more 
in  in  agriculture.  For  example,  demonstrations  in  animal  feeding  are 

simple  compared  with  nutrition  demonstrations  carried  on  in  the  home  because 
the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  compli- 
cate the  problem  in  the  home  and  make  accurate  checks  impossible. 

(4)  Home  makers  accept  the  teachings  of  the  specialist  or  expert  more 
readily  than  farmers  and  require  less  actual  proof.  To  put  it  another  way 

me  makers  will  try  out  new  suggestions  more  readily  than  farmers  and  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  are  better  than  the  methods  they  are  using.   It 
is  sometimes  held  that  they  demonstrate  to  themselves  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tice suggested. 

(5)  "romen  readily  form  groups  or  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  or 
less  definitely  organized  study  of  home-making  problems,  whereas  farmers 
are  less  likely  to  form  study  groups.  These  study  groups  are  a  common  and 
popular  means  of  extension  teaching  in  home  economics. 

These  and  other  basic  conditions  are  held  up  as  reasons  for  differences 
between  the  extension  methods  used  in  home  making  and  in  agriculture. 
Apparently  the  large  numbers  of  result  demonstrations  reported  by  some  home 
demonstration  agents  are  essentially  those  described  under  Paragrapgh  4  above, 
frith  this  interpretation  any  home  maker  who  bakes  a  cake,  makes  a  buttonhole, 
or  cans  a  jar  of  fruit  differently  from  her  usual  practice  and  according  to 
the  suggestions  made  by  an  extension  teacher  conducts  a  result  demonstration. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  in  some  cases  these  may  run  up  into 
the  thousands  during  the  year.   If,  however,  we  accept  the  criteria  previ- 
ously mentioned,  these  activities  are  not  in  fact  demonstrations  but  simply 
suggestions  tried  out  o_r  practi c es  adopted,  as  the~~ca.se  may  be.   These  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  home-economics  extension.  They  prevail  in  agricul- 
ture, though  to  a  less  extent.  Likev/ise,  there  are  many  well  planned  and 
executed  result  demonstrations  in  home-making  extension  which  prove  beyond 
doubt  the  truth  of  new  teachings  or  the  superiority  of  new  methods.   It  is 
apparent  that  some  home  demonstration  agents  consider  this  type  only  as 
result  demonstrations  and  so  report  and  that  it  is  due  to  a  difference  in 
interpretaion  rather  than  any  great  difference  in  program  or  effectiveness 
of  teaching  that  so  great  a  discrepency  appears. 
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4-H  Club  Demonstrations 

It  has  been  customary  in  most  States  to  consider  all  4-H  club  members 

as  demonstrators  and  their  completed  activities  or  projects  as  result  demon- 
strations. This  was  the  early  conception  of  the  purpose  of  hoys*  and  girls' 
club  work.  In  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  think  of 
club  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  it  can  contribute  to  the  life  and 
development  of  the  boy  and  girl  as  well  as  its  contribution  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  better  practices  in  farming  and  home  making. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  4-K  clubs  are  organized  and  many  club  members 
are  enrolled  without  any  well-developed  or  clearly  thought  out  plan  for 

strating  (teaching)  the  activity  which  they  choose  as  a  project.  Hore- 
over,  there  is  frequently  little  attempt  to  bring  the  results  achieved  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public,  that  is,  to  extend  the  lesson  learned 
from  the  project  or  which  the  project  is  planned  to  demonstrate.   In  other 
cases  club  work  is  an  intregral  part  of  the  extension  program  of  the  com- 
munity especially  planned  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  certain  truths.   It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  4-H  club  project  does  not  always  measure  up 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  result  demonstration  and  that  mere  membership  in 
a  4-H  club  and  the  conduct  of  a  home  activity  cr  project  in  agriculture  or 

making  as  a  4-H  club  member  does  not  necessarily  stamp  the  member  as  a 
demonstrator  or  the  activity  as  a  demonstration. 

Team  demonstrations  have  been  and  continue  to  be  an  important  phase 
of  4-H  club  work.  They  frequently  are  successful  in  teaching  skill  and  may 
even  be  so  organized  as  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  statement  or  teaching.  But 
in  practice  they  sometimes  consist  of  but  little  more  than  a  recital  of  facts 
or  principles  in  which  case  they  may  have  teaching  value  but  are  not  demon- 
strations. 

other  words  4-H  club  work  activities  are  not  necessarily  demonstra- 
tions merely  \)j  virtue  of  being  club  work,  but  are  subject  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  interpretations  as  are  extension  activities  with  adults. 

Extension  Activities  Some t i me s 
Classed  as  De monstrati o n s 

There  are  various  extension  activities  sometimes  classed  as  demonstra- 
tions on  which  there  seems  to  be  no  uniform  opinion.  Among  them  are  cow- 
testing  associations,  spray  rings,  farm-account  clubs,  tractor  "demonstra- 
tions,''' team  pulling  contests,  ton-litter  clubs,  and  kitchen- improvement 
contests. 

Probably  most  of  these  activities  are  more  inclusive  in  their  objec- 
tives than  are  demonstrations.  Perhaps  some  members  of  cow-testing  associ- 
ations, for  example,  do  demonstrate,  but  the  dominant  aim  of  most  associa- 
tions as  now  organized  seems  to  be  service  to  the  members,  and  they  fre- 
quently are  conducted  apart  from,  though  usually  organized  by,  the  Extension 
Service. 
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Spray  rings  apparently  are  devices  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to 
spray,  the  real  objective  being  to  get  more  people  to  spray  or  to  have 
their  fruit  sprayed.   In  so  far  as  members  of  the  spray  ring  do  become  ex- 
amples or  local  proof  of  the  value  of  spraying  and  cause  others  in  the  com- 
munity to  spray  or  to  want  to  start  other  spray  rings,  they  v/ould  seem  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  criteria  mentioned.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  every  member  of  a  spray  ring  can  be  considered  a  demonstrator  simply 
because  he  signs  a  contract,  allows  his  fruit  to  be  sprayed,  and  pays  the 
required  fee. 

Farm  account  clubs  here  co:isidered  are  those  organized  by  a  county 
agent  or  other  extension  teacher  which  include,  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
accounts,  occasional  meetings  of  the  members  at  which  the  extension  teacher 
analyzes  the  business  cf  each  member.   On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  be 
personal  service.   It  is  sometimes  held  that  the  data  obtained  by  the  person 
conducting  the  club  are  valuable  as  local  examples  to  prove  some  statement 
of  fact  and  that  the  club  itself  is  a  demonstration  or  the  combined  data  of 
the  members  constitute  a  demonstration.   The  real  answer  rests  in  the  purpose 
for  which  the  club  is  formed.   Is  it  to  get  more  farmers  to  keep  accounts? 
Then  it  becomes  simply  a  device  for  doing  so.   Is  it  to  teach  farmers  how 
to  keep  accounts?  The  nature  of  the  work  required  on  the  part  of  the  agent 
"ould  stamp  it  as  instruction  but  not  necessarily  as  a  demonstration.   Is 
it  to  obtain  data  upon  which  to  base  proof?  Then  it  may  be  investigation 
or  research. 

Tractor  "demonstrations"  as  usually  conducted  are  planned  to  provide 
conditions  under  which  manufacturers  may  show,  more  or  less  in  competition, 
how  their  tractors  operate  and  what  they  can  do  under  varying  conditions. 
Sometimes  interested  farmers  try  out  the  tractors  for  themselves  much  as  a 
man  might  try  out  several  automobiles  before  purchasing.  Valuable  as  these 
activities  are,  they  are  not  always  demonstrations  in  the  extension  sense. 
They  may  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  interest  in  tractors 
(propaganda) ,  or  as  a  contest  to  show  which  will  do  the  most  work  with  a 
given  amount  of  fuel  (a  test),  or  as  an  opportunity  for  farmers  to  try  out 
different  makes  so  that  they  can  decide  for  themselves  which  they  seem  to 
like  best,  cost  and  performance  considered,  (opportunity  to  form  judgments). 

Ton-litter  contests,  familiar  to  most  extension  workers,  have  become 
popular  in  the  swine-growing  sections.  They  are,  as  the  name  implies,  con- 
tests the  object  of  which,  so  far  as  the  farmers  entering  are  concerned,  is 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pork  from  one  litter  of  pigs  in  a  given  time  (180  days). 
A  prize  is  also  given  to  the  one  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  pork. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  these  contests  have  done  much  to  emphasize  the 
essential  factors  in  raising  and  feeding  hogs.   If  the  purpose  of  the  contest 
is  to  prove  that  a  ton  of  pork  can  be  produced  from  a  litter  of  pigs  in  180 
days,  it  appears  to  be  accomplished  if  one  or  more  of  the  contestants  succeed. 
Possible  those  who  do  succeed  may  be  considered  as  demonstrating  this  fact 
but  certainly  not  those  who  fail.  More  membership  in  the  contest  then  does 
not  qualify  the  contestant  as  a  demonstrator.   Presumably  the  real  object  is 
to  arouse  interest  and  to  emphasize  extension  teachings  relative  to  pork 
production  without  any  special  attempt  to  prove  an2^  particular  point. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  clubs, 
contests,  and  associations  as  used  in  cooperative  extension  work.  They 
are  legion,  each  differing  in  details.  Ihe  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  demonstrations  would  seem  to  rest  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
organized  and  carried  out  and,  if  we  accept  the  criteria  already  mentioned, 
how  they  conform  to  them.  Generally  speaking,  they  seem  to  have  "been  in- 
v  nted  to  do  something  more  than  a  demonstration  hy  itself  can  do,  usually 
to  reach  more  people  or  to  get  action  more  quickly  than  experience  has 
shown  may  "be  expected  from  the  unaided  demonstration.  Frequently  they  may 
have  or  include  demonstration  features.  But  to  consider  all  members  of  a 
club  or  contest  as  demonstrators  or  their  activities  as  demonstrations, 
simply  because  they  are  members  and  without  reference  to  their  influence 
in  their  communities  as  a  result  of  membership,  seems  questionable.   It 
would  seem  that  if  extension  activities,  of  which  the  above  are  examples, 
prove  their  worth  in  extension  teaching  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
for  what  they  are  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  or  necessary  to  consider 
them  as  anything  else.  Their  purpose  should  be  recognized,  and  they  should 
be  judged  only  by  their  success  in  fulfilling  that  purpose. 

The  Place  of  the  Demonstration 
in  Extension  Teachi.- 

There  is  apparently  a  tendency  among  some  extension  workers  to  classify 
a  variety  of  extension  activities  as  demonstrations.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  emphasis  placed  on  demonstrations  by  some  supervising  officers  and  to  the 
relative  prominence  given  to  demonstrations  in  the  annual  report  forms.  There 
is  also  some  tendency  to  conduct  demonstrations  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
large  number  under  way  and  with  no  well  thought  out  plan  for  the  part  they 
are  to  play  in  the  extension  program  or  consideration  as  to  whether  they  are 
the  best  means  of  carrying  the  message  to  be  taught.  Demonstrations  have 
proved  their  effectiveness  in  extension  teaching,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
means  of  extension  teaching  and  are  likely  to  be  expensive  of  both  time  and 
funds.   It  is  suggested  that  the  extension  program  be  studied  carefully  and 
the  demonstration  used  when  it  can  best  do  the  teaching  job  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  point  in  multiplying  demonstrations  for  the  sake  of  being  able 
to  report  larger  numbers.  Time  is  largely  wasted  if  spent  on  demonstrations 
when  other  methods  would  be  more  effective.   It  is  further  suggested  that 
greater  precision  is  needed  in  the  use  of  the  term  "demonstration,"  in  fact 
of  all  extension  terminology,  if  extension  is  to  develop  and  hold  its  right- 
ful place  professionally  along  with  medicine,  law,  classroom  teaching,  and 
other  professions. 

Summary 

From  the  studies  made  it  appears — 

(1)  That  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  in  classifying  and 
reporting  extension  activities. 

(2)  That  this  lack  of  uniformity  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  in 
home  economics  than  in  agriculture. 
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(3)  [That  the  aims  or  objectives  in  extension  teaching  differ  "but 
little  from  those  of  classroom  teaching  except  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
practical  application  and  the  effort  to  induce  the  learner  to  put  the  teach- 
ings into  practice. 

(4)  That  the  conditions  essential  to  effective  teaching  by  means 

of  demonstrations  are  similar  to  those  governing  effective  teaching  "by  other 
means . 

(5)  That  the  demonstration  is  a  potent  method  or  means  of  extension 
teaching. 

(6)  That  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  demonstration  as  a  method  of  ex- 
tension teaching  has  tended  to  influence  extension  \rorkers  to  consider 
erroneously  and  report  as  demonstrations  a  variety  of  other  extension  activ- 
ities. 

(7)  That  it  is  held  by  many  extension  people  that  there  are  funda- 
mental differences  "between  farming  and  home  making  or  in  the  set  of  mind  of 
those  engaged  in  these  occupations  which  make  necessary  the  use  of  different 
teaching  methods  or  a  different  emphasis  on  the  methods  used. 

(8)  That  there  are  certain  criteria  which  may  he  helpful  in  determining 
what  const itues  a  demonstration  in  an  extension  sense. 

(9)  That  the  logical  basis  for  classification  of  demonstrations  as  to 
"method"  and  "result"  rests  on  the  educative  purpose  of  the  demonstrator 
rather  than  on  artificial  conditions  of  time,  place,  or  personnel,  even 
though  the  last  may  be  helpful  in  reporting. 

(10)  That  greater  precision  is  needed  in  the  use  of  the  term  "demon- 
stration," in  fact  of  all  extension  terminology,  if  extension  is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  hold  its  rightful  place  alongside  of  other  professions. 
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